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together by a union more intimate than law or feeling. But
every one has to grow out of the family and mix with others in
the world. The unity of Society is wider, but weaker. In the first
place, economic needs bind its members together. Next, moral
nature demands a system of law and justice which must remain
imperfect and external. Lastly, the common interests demand
new and definite unities for the furtherance of those interests,
while the clash between competing interests requires protection:
both demands are united in what Hegel calls 'Police and Cor-
poration3.

The synthesis of Family and Society is the final social unity,
the State. If we understand the nature of the dialectic we
shall not fall into the trap of supposing that the State swallows
the differences of which it is the unity. It is a unity persisting
in and through the differences: the differences remain as real
and as complete as before, but they demand in order that they
themselves may be understood and be fully themselves the
form or unity which transcends them. The family, man, corpora-
tions, trusts, trade-unions, clubs, are independent realities with
appropriate autonomy, but they are also parts of the State. And
this is true. If the existence and function of the State is admitted
at all, it must be admitted that at least all external activity is
within the State's legitimate reach. This does not mean that
the State can do what it wishes to any man or any association
of men, but it means that, if it is to fulfil its function it may have
to reach out to them all. There is nothing more sacred than
the relation between the members of a family, yet the mother
may be punished for cruelty to her child and she may be forced
to give it sufficient education. Nothing is more autonomous
from the State's point of view than religion, yet the State may
be obliged to prohibit certain false or immoral forms of worship.

Hegel did not avoid unnecessary obscurities and absurd
exaggerations, but it is possible to see the profoundness of the
doctrine as a whole. It is 'ethical* through and through. It is
an attempt to follow out the implications of positive or moral
freedom stretching from abstract human freedom to the abso-
lute freedom, the equivalent of Plato's Good or the Christian